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Spear-shaft and Cyclamen-flower 

SPEAR-SHAFT AND CYCLAMEN-FLOWER 

Hymen, by H. D. Henry Holt & Co. 

It is difficult to write an appreciation or criticism 
of modern literature because words have altered slowly 
during the past century and have lost their rightful 
meaning. Beauty, wisdom, life — these terms have come 
to represent an indefinite standard of pedantry or the 
washed-out sentiment of some school-room text. Civiliza- 
tion has rendered the states that these words should 
express almost impossible of achievement. So there is 
discontent, a brooding rebellion — no new forceful words 
and the old ones blurred until the same sentence may 
evoke for different people entirely separate worlds. 

Thus it has been said of H. D.'s earlier poetry that it 
was perfectly wrought but cold and passionless, and that 
it was concerned rather with the loveliness of a perished 
age than with the modern world or everyday emotions. 
But is it not simply the association of Greek with scholas- 
ticism, in the minds of these critics, that has led them 
astray in their consideration of the poet's work? 

Perfectly wrought the poems are: the rhythms swoop 
in and out of the head as birds perch and flutter in and 
out of apple-branches. Lines haunt the ears as the 
sound of rain in the South. The use of some simple 
but unexpected syllable brings all the fragrance into a 
mood that the Ionian roses suddenly awaken, after some 
swift storm. But they are not cold, they are not passion- 
less; and apart from the color of some Attic names how 
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are these songs anything but the expression of the emo- 
tions and desires of an extremely present age? 

To people born in England H. D.'s work is peculiarly 
American — American with a southern flavor and a sin- 
gularly native strength. Call Simaetha any American 
name and nothing is lost but the impersonality of the 
far-off, silver-grey Greek syllables. Circe is any woman 
of intellect who, with the very sincerity of her vision, 
turns lesser minds "each to his own self." The children 
in Hymen are strange in their beauty only because the 
restrictions of school have not seized them too early 
nor crushed them into patterns. 

It is true that H. D. is concerned with life, which 
changes little from epoch to epoch, rather than with 
the exterior impressions of telephones or steel rails. She 
is very sensitive to the visible world, but it is not particu- 
larly Greek; her country is any stretch of sea-coast in 
Europe or America where there are sand and low pools 
and surge of heavy rocks. Compare the Phaedra and 
the Hippolytus series, which were actually written in 
Greece, with Cuckoo Song, Thetis, or Evadne. Apart from 
an added intensity of color — the "lizard-blue" water, 
the "red sands" of Crete — they are as independent as 
the poems written further north of any definite landscape. 

Could anything be more modern of mood than these 
few lines from At Baia? 

I should have thought 

In a dream you would have brought 
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Some lovely, perilous thing — 

Orchids piled in a great sheath, 

As who would say (in a dream), 

I send you this 

Who left the blue veins 

Of your throat unkissed. 

The song is too long to quote in full, but it expresses per- 
haps more perfectly than any other recent poem, the dis- 
appointment and yet the sympathy which come when 
some personality one has admired fails to fulfil both its 
promise and its task. 

It is not easy to be true to any faith in a war-torn 
world. Perhaps the most difficult test of all is to keep 
faith in beauty. But there is no sentiment or weakness 
in the lines which follow — they are stark as a war-chant 
or as waves against a prow: 

But beauty is set apart; 
Beauty is cast by the sea, 
A barren rock; 
Beauty is set about 
With wrecks of ships 
Upon our coasts; death keeps 
The shallows — death waits 
Clutching toward us 
From the deeps. 

Beauty is set apart; 
The winds that slash its beach 
Swirl the coarse sand 
Upward toward the rocks. 

Beauty is set apart 
From the islands 
And from Greece. 
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Life is a fact to the poet, not a dream. But she has 
a trick of hiding a difficult thought under a beautiful 
phrase until the eyes read the song carelessly, and only 
with the ripening of personal experience is the truth 
uncovered behind the vivid words. A psychological 
state that a scientist might take a volume to describe 
is crystallized into a couple of pages. And she can turn 
and write songs such as the one which follows, simple 
as any Elizabethan lyric and without the sixteenth- 
century mannerisms. 

From citron-bower be her bed, 
Cut from branch of tree a flower 
Fashioned for her maidenhead. 

From Lydian apples, sweet of husk, 
Cut the width of board and lathe. 
Carve the feet from myrtle-wood. 

Let the palings of her bed 

Be quince and box-wood overlaid 

With the scented bark of yew. 

That all the wood in blossoming, 
May calm her heart and cool her blood 
For losing of her maidenhood. 

Her psychology is never once at fault. Thetis, proud, 
beautiful and alone; Simaetha, wrecked by war; Phaedra, 
smashed by alien forces — it is only their names (perhaps 
their personal beauty) that differentiate them from the 
individuals who struggle and suffer in this present world. 
They are not easily found, but personality is rare in an 
age of standardized opinions and patented emotions. 
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And perhaps the essential characteristic of these poems 
is their originality — they are cyclamen flowers caught 
on the spear-point of an analytical intellect. 

Not cold, not passionless, but with emotion and thought 
perfectly balanced, Hymen can make even the "dis- 
enchanted days" of which the poet writes, bright with 
beauty. W. Bryher 

"a distinguished young man" 

The Living Frieze, by Mark Turbyfill. Monroe Wheeler, 

Evanston, 111. 

Mark Turbyfill is a young man, but has already been 
spoken of in print and out, and it is a pleasure to con- 
sider his poems as a whole in Mr. Wheeler's excellently 
made book. One has already heard so much unfortunate 
talk of Mr. Turbyfill's estheticism, that one is lucky 
to have a slight acquaintance with his work as it has 
appeared in the magazines before approaching this book 
by way of the reviewers. When a reviewer in our gen- 
eration speaks of a poet as an "esthete" he is generally 
being sentimental about that poet's sentimentality; and 
this is a lamentable condition for a good word to reach. 
As for reviewers, they are largely static. 

For Mr. Turbyfill can indeed be sentimental, and 
that a good part of the time, his sentimentality being 
greatly patterned after the writings of that other esthete 
of late consideration, Richard Aldington. But it is not 
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